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Visitors to Manchester are cordially invited 
to visit the new 


STATI. THEATRE 


The Handsomest Theatre in New Hampshire 


WHERE THE LATEST AND FINEST TALKING PICTURES ARE SHOWN 








You will be delighted with the theatre, entertained |” 
by the pictures and—well, we do our utmost to | 
provide rest and comfort for our guests. 




















A Hundred Years Ago--1830 


CHARLES E. PERRY 


HERE was excitement and specu- 

lation among the friends and 

opponents of the Administration. 

The Jefferson birthday anniversary din- 

ner had come and gone, but it had been 

the occasion for as enigmatic a state- 

ment as Coolidge’s laconic utterance of 
August, 1927. 

What had Jackson really meant when 
he said, “Our Federal Union. It must 
be preserved?” His friends maintained 
stoutly that the explanation was simple: 
whatever the policy of the country was 
to be, it must yield to the discontent of 
the South over the tariff rates in order 
that the Union should be preserved. 

The surprised opponents of the doc- 
trine of state sovereignty were confident 
that he meant exactly what his words 
said: that as long as the abominably 
high tariff was the law of the land, he 
would see that it was enforced. And so, 
far into the year 1830, this dispute raged, 
with newspapers, statesmen, and the pro- 
letariat all participating. The answer 
would not be known for two more years. 

The first “People’s President,’’ Andrew 
Jackson, was struggling to make his 
financial ends meet on his salary of 
$25,000.00. Martin Van Buren, his eyes 
even then fixed on the chief magistracy, 
was serving his apprenticeship as secre- 
tary of state, for the trifling sum of 
$6,000 per annum. His next position, the 
vice presidency, would lead him onward 
towards his goal, but at a financial sacri- 
fice of $1,000 yearly. 

Jackson’s cabinet, later to include two 
eminent New Hampshire men, was com- 
posed of only six department heads: the 
secretaries of state, treasury, war, 


navy, the attorney general, and the 


postmaster-general. Only two of these 
officials were from states north of the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

The United States Senate, whose walls 
that year resounded to the famous speech 
of New Hampshire’s most illustrious 
son, included men of outstanding ability. 
Twenty-four states were represented in 
it, but its membership has probably never 
boasted a more illustrious trio than Clay, 
Calhoun, and Webster. 

John C. Calhoun, who might have 
been president but for his break with 
Jackson, was the presiding officer of that 
august body. This was his last year in 
that capacity, as he did what no other 
vice president has done,—he resigned 
in order to become a senator from his 
native state of South Carolina,—thereby 
enabling his vote to count in the tariff 
controversy which was raging at the 
time. 

Henry Clay was in a temporary re- 
tirement at this time, but he was urged 
to accept the offer of the legislature of 
his state in the election of 1830, to be- 
come one of its senators again the next 
year. 

Daniel Webster, although born in New 
Hampshire, was a resident of Massa- 
chusetts, and represented that state. His 
record needs no comment. 

Thomas Hart Benton, the advocate of 
western expansion, and Jackson’s cham- 
pion in the Senate, represented the most 
recently added state, Missouri. 

New Hampshire was ably represented 
with two former governors, Levi Wood- 
bury, and Samuel Bell. Vermont had 
a future vice president, in the person of 
Horatio Seymour, while Virginia unwit- 
tingly had selected a future president as 
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one of her senators, John Tyler. Other 
names, less conspicuous perhaps, but 
worthy of mention in any group, were 
John Clayton, of Delaware; James 
Iredell, of North Carolina, and his col- 
league, Felix Grundy, who had played 
such a prominent part in the campaign 
of 1828; Edward Livingston, of Louisi- 
ana; Hugh L. White, of Tennessee; 
and William Hendricks of Indiana. 

But if the Senate was made up of men 
of an unusually high calibre, the House 
of Representatives had no reason to be 
ashamed of any of its 213 members. 
Many of them were to attain as promi- 
nent places in the government in later 
years as any of the more select group. 

James Buchanan was beginning that 
long and varied career which made him 
the best-fitted man for the presidency in 
1856. Edward Everett of Massachusetts 
was one of the best speakers in the 
House. John Bell of Tennessee was to 
be the candidate of the Constitutional 
Union Party, and one of the opponents 
of Abraham Lincoln, in 1860. David 
Crockett, also of Tennessee, was serving 
his last term for his native state before 
he migrated to Texas and lost his life at 
the Alamo. John Blair, from the same 
state, kept open house for Jackson dur- 
ing his stay in Washington, the Presi- 
dent being on terms of the closest inti- 
macy with him. James Knox Polk was 
a fourth Tennesseean who was above the 
ordinary in ability. He was soon to 
serve as speaker of the House, and later, 
(1844), to be elected president. 

Due to the basis of representation at 
that time, New Hampshire, with its ap- 
proximately 250,000 population, was en- 
titled to six representatives. Other 
states which had more voice in the House 
then, than they have now, were Maine, 
Vermont, Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. The six men who represented 
this state were prominent in their locali- 


ties, but their service in Congress marked 
the heights of their political careers. 

John Marshall, friend to Washington, 
veteran of the Revolution, faithful inter- 
preter of the Constitution, and jealous 
pieserver of the powers of the Central 
Government, was entering upon his 
thirtieth year as chief justice of the 
United States. 

Senator Samuel Foote of Connecticut, 
attracted national attention to himself by 
introducing a resolution to restrict the 
sale of western lands. In the course of 
the debate which followed, Robert 
Hayne of South Carolina took occasion 
to digress, and New England became the 
target of his attack. With a suavity 
which ill-concealed the bitter feelings of 
injustice then rankling in the hearts of 
the Southerners, and with an ability that 
was worthy of a better cause, Hayne 
heaped his invective upon New England 
in general and Massachusetts in particu- 
lar. When he had finished, Daniel Web- 
ster, rising to the greatest heights of his 
long and brilliant career, made his fa- 
mous reply, seizing, tearing apart, and 
trampling upon each argument advanced 
by Hayne. Every device of the orator 
he employed, with consummate art and 
skill—humor, irony, sarcasm, logic,— 
until he had shattered the elaborate rea- 
soning of the fiery Southerner. Then, 
magnificently and eloquently, he defined 
the character of the Union as it existed 
in 1830, expressing in as noble words as 
were ever uttered, the sentiment that the 
people felt, but had not been able to 
make known: “Liberty and Union—now 
and forever, one and inseparable.” 

Immigrants were commencing to pour 
into the country in large enough num- 
bers to cause the newspapers to com- 
ment. They frequently published edi- 
torials deploring the influx of such large 
numbers of the lame, blind, crippled, and 
“others in a state of idiocy” who were 
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being “dumped on our shores’. The 
papers said nothing, however, of the im- 
portance of these new laborers in the 
construction of turnpikes, canals, and 
railroads, which were being built at this 
time. 

Regarding the relative merits of canals 
and railroads as means of transportation, 
it was a controversial year. The com- 
mercial practicability of the canal was 
already established, but it was argued 
that railroads could never carry hay, 
livestock, or timber, because of the 
danger of fire; that railroads of any 
length were impracticable, the longest in 
existence then being only forty miles 
(between Manchester and Liverpool) ; 
that rails would be broken whenever 
loaded teams passed over them; that 
snow would make a stretch of railroad 
impassable for weeks, while the cold 
would make the rails snap when a train 
passed over them. Although these argu- 
ments seem puerile to us now, we must 
take into account the crude development 
that marked the early years of the rail- 
road. The rails were of cast iron; the 
carriages were the old stagecoach bodies ; 
boiler explosions on steamboats were 
common enough to make people skeptical 
of the safety of locomotives; no effective 
braking devices had yet been perfected. 
Moreover, it was but the beginning of 
the era of inventions, and the people 
were not mechanical-minded. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the objec- 
tions, criticisms and cynicism that are the 
inevitable accompaniment of every 
change marking progress, this year wit- 
nessed the opening to the public of the 
new thirteen mile stretch of the B. & O. 
Railroad, running between Baltimore and 
Ellicott’s Mills. Three months after the 
formal opening a steam locomotive, the 
“Tom Thumb’, designed and built by 
Peter Cooper of New York, replaced the 


horses and proved satisfactory. In July, 


- 


N 


ground was broken for the Mohawk and 
Hudson Railroad, and within a year a 
railroad-building mania spread over the 
country. It is not to be forgotten, how- 
ever, that canals were still the favorite 
avenues of commerce and travel within 
the country. There were 3900 miles of 
canal finished, with over 6800 miles be- 
ing built, or actively contemplated. It was 
this extensive and elaborate program o1 
canal-building which, within the next five 
years, so nearly bankrupted the states of 
the middle west, following the collapse 
of the second National Bank. 

The fifth census, taken June 1, 1830, 
showed the total population to be 
12,866,020. When -we consider the slow 
and unsatisfactory means of ocean 
travel, and the retarding effects of the 
commercial warfare which Jefferson had 
carried on against France and England 
years before, it is rather remarkable to 
note that our population had almost 
quadrupled in forty years. 

New York, with a_ population of 
202,589 had taken unquestioned first 
place among the cities of the country, 
thanks to the Erie Canal, while Philadel- 
phia was a distant second, with 161,410 
The third city was Baltimore, less than 
half the size of Philadelphia, and Boston 
trailed a poor fourth, with 61,392. New 
Orleans was beginning an era of phenom- 
enal growth to continue for thirty 
years. This city was a distributing cen- 
ter for imports as well as the chief point 
of concentration for exporting Kentucky 
tobacco, Louisiana sugar, and Mississippi 
and Louisiana Although — St. 
Louis was the center of the fur trade of 
the western country, practically all the 
commerce of the Valley 
gained access to the outer world by way 
of New Orleans. 


cotton. 


Mississippi 


Charleston and Savan- 
nah were slipping backwards in impor- 
tance, the population of the former city 
actually declining. 
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There were large unsettled areas in 
southern Georgia, all of Florida, in the 
mountains of Virginia, western Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Adirondacks. The second 
wave of migration which had surged 
rapidly westward to the Mississippi, fol- 
lowing the war of 1812, had been tem- 
porarily retarded. Due to the start of 
new industries in New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, the increased 
use of steamboats on rivers and the 
Great Lakes, and better times, the popu- 
lation was more stable and fixed than it 
had ever been. 

Operatives in the mills at Lowell, 
Waltham and Pawtucket, were going to 
work at five o’clock in the morning and 
were working until seven at night, with 
time out only for breakfast and dinner. 
Of course the work was not as confining 
nor as intense as is now the case. Asa 
general rule, the children who replaced 
the empty bobbins with full ones worked 
only a quarter of every hour. The other 
three-quarters they spent in play or 
idleness. 

New Hampshire had thirty cotton fac- 
tories and half as many woolen factories. 
There were over 300 carding machines ; 
about 25 distilleries; over 250 fulling 
mills; nearly 200 bark mills; over 300 
tanneries ; and a dozen paper mills. Man- 
chester had a population of 761, and 
there was no Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company. 

Cotton was coming into its greatest 
era. Children hand-me- 
downs of their older brothers and sisters 
(and often of their parents), and the 
coarse homespun of former years that 
seemed never to wear out was being re- 
placed by the lighter, cheaper, but less 
enduring cotton clothing. Linen sheets 
were locked up in the family chest and 
kept for great occasions; beds were laid 
with the less expensive cotton sheets. 
Merchant vessels substituted cotton sail- 


scorned the 


cloth for their linen duck, and _in- 
habitants of the warmer climates who 
had heretofore worn little or no clothing 
now bedecked themselves in the latest 
and gaudiest colors of cotton cloth. 
Even though it boasted a population uf 
20,000, the capital of our nation did not 
contain a paved street. Clouds of dust 
enveloped coach _ that 
along Pennsylvania 


every jounced 
Avenue in dry 
weather, while during a rainy spel the 
wheels of the carriages went up to their 
hubs in mud. The Capitol and the 
White House stood at either end of the 
avenue in lonely isolation, with only 
here and there a cluster of residences to 
relieve the bareness of its low-lying, 
marshy sides. What a contrast to the 
stately beauty of the city now emerging 
from the elaborate building program of 
the past five years! 

The Senate, the scene of Webster's 
classic triumph in January, met under 
the dome of the Capitol in the same 
chamber which is now used by the Su- 
preme Court. This latter august body, 
such a powerful factor in moulding our 
government during its early years, was 
holding its underneath the 
Senate chamber in a dingy, stuffy little 
room entirely incompatible with the dig- 
Yet oblivi- 
ous to such an uninspiring environment, 


sessions 


nity of such an organization. 


it was in this room, to-day used as a 
reference room, that John Marshall de- 
livered the momentous decisions which 
have so justly marked him as our great- 
est chief justice. 

After all it is not buildings, but peo- 
ple, who give distinction to any place or 
to any period. The social gatherings in 
Washington, even at the time of the dis- 
tressing Peggy Eaton incident, were af- 
fairs which, because of the prominence 
of those in attendance, have seldom been 
surpassed. The art of conversation, so 
universally neglected in our own jazz- 
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movie-radio age, was the distinguishing 
feature of all social gatherings a century 
ago, and in no city in the United States 
was it developed to such an extent as in 
Washington. 

It was the custom of statesmen .0 
form themselves into small groups, or 
“messes”, where current affairs of every 
nature were discussed freely, and often- 
times vehemently. Who can ever esti- 
mate the formative influences of such 
gatherings on the course of legislation? 
What secret estimates of each other’s 
abilities and weaknesses must have been 
made here! But these 
not the only intimate social gatherings 
where men could match wits. Friends 
and opponents of the Administration 
alike were to be found among those fre- 
quently gathered in the home of Edward 
Livingston in Lafayette Square. Imagine 
attending one of these salons and meet- 
ing the venerable chief justice, John 
Marshall ; the gregarious associate justice 
Joseph Story; the 


“messes” were 


dignified nephew 
of the first president, associate justice 
Bushrod Washington; the witty Clay; 
the austere Calhoun; the fascinating 
Webster; the caustic John Randolph of 


Roanoke; and _ others scarcely less 
familiar in the pages of history. Even 


international conferences seldom contain 
such an illustrious array of talent and 
ability as did these fashionable assem- 
blages of a hundred years ago. 
Opportunities for an education were 
not lacking a century ago. Until Horace 
Mann secured the establishment of a 
Board of Education in Massachusetts 
and thus brought about a real public 
school system, education had been and 
still was in 1830, principally for the 
turning out of scholars. Privately en- 
dowed, academies were the 
training schools for the colleges, and free 
public schools were few and far between. 
Dartmouth, with a faculty of ten, was 


sectarian 


offering Latin, Greek, Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Survey- 
ing, Navigation, Rhetoric, and Logic. 
Lock’s and the Federalist 
papers were included in the course in 
Political Science. Rather a variety of 
challenging subjects for an ambitious 
student, in any day or age. 

College expenses for the year should 
be of interest to the parents of college 
students of to-day. Including tuition, 
room rent, board, washing, wood and 
candles, and incidentals, the cost per 
year was estimated at a mere $101.37. 
This seems quite reasonable when com- 
pared with 1930 figures. 

New England could boast of eleven 
colleyes, meluding Dartmouth. Harvard 
was in its 194th year; Yale in its 130th; 
rown was a mere 65 years old; and 
then there were the younger Williams, 
Bowdoin, University of Vermont, Mid- 
dlebury, Waterville, (now Colby), Am- 
lierst, and Washington College, in Con 
necticut. 


“Essays” 


Exeter was flourishing in its 50th year 
as “one of the oldest, best endowed, and 
most respectable institutions of the kind, 
in the United States”, with a principal, 
professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, an assistant, and 80 students. 
There were, besides Exeter, thirty other 
academies in New Hampshire for 
young men. Among the more prominent 
of these were Kimball-Union, Pembroke, 


Pinkerton and New Hampton. The 
education of young ladies was not 
entirely neglected, as there were 


seminaries in Keene, Derry, and Con- 
cord, which welcomed female pupils, 
(and anonymous endowments). 

The chief advances in the art of print- 
ing were still to be made, but it is amaz- 
ing to note the large number of books, 
pamphlets, and papers that were in cir- 
cujation in 1830. Death, tragedy, gloom, 
morbidity, formed the themes of the 
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writings. The libraries of the literati in- 
cluded Franklin’s “Autobiography,” the 
newly published Webster’s Dictionary, 
Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” Scott’s 
“Napoleon,” “Arabian Nights,” Knicker- 
bocker’s New York,’ 
Weems’s “Life of Washington,” and the 
Waverly Novels. 


“History of 


Every scholar’s col- 


lection included Bryant’s ‘“Thanatop- 
sis,” ‘“Vergil,’ “Horace,” “Cicero,” 
Poe’s ‘Tamerlane’, and books’ on 


philosophy, religion and natural sciences. 
It was a fad to give “gift books’, and 
ornately decorated cloth or leather edi- 
tions with heavily gilded edges found 
favor in such instances. 

With the entrance into journalism of 
such men as Greeley, George Ripley, and 
Bryant, newspapers began to have a 
widespread influence that was to increase 
Nile’s I] eekly 


Register had a nation-wide circulation, 


rapidly. Hezekiah 
and its files furnish us with many useful 
It was 
published in Baltimore, and had long 


bits of news about this period. 


been a medium through which budding 
authors had expressed themselves. 

In the forefront of the magazines was 
the North American Review. A dozen 
years old, it had been taken up by the 
discriminating readers for its original 
poems, stories, and worthwhile articles 
of a scientific and historical nature. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher’s “Six Sermons 
on the Nature, Occasions, Signs, Evils, 
and Remedy of Intemperance” were hav- 
ing widespread circulation and 
helping to crystallize the opinion which 
later demanded corrective legislation. 


were 


In keeping with the spirit of re- 
form so characteristic of the period, so- 
cieties were being founded in the several 
states for the study and improvement of 
prison conditions. Solitary confinement, 


flogging, indiscriminate association in 
prison cells, miserable sanitary condi- 


tions, poor food, and all the other evils 


of the prison system of 1830, were the 
objects of the reformers’ attacks. 

For every regular criminal in the pris- 
ons at this time, there were close to five 
poor debtors. The theory which ex- 
plains this practice was that the unlawful 
use of another man’s property was crimi- 
nal. In the eight and a half months end- 
ing in February, 1830, there were 817 
persons put in debtors’ prisons in the 
single city of Philadelphia. Over two- 
thirds of this number owed less than 
$20.00, and 30 owed less than $1.00. Re- 
cords of 32 prisons in the east in this 
year show that 2841 debtors were im- 
prisoned for owing sums under twenty 
dollars. 

Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Dela- 
ware still retained some of their bar- 
barous colonial penalties for the punish- 
ment of criminals. Forgers were required 
to sit in the pillory, have a piece of each 
ear cut off, be branded with the letter 
“C”, and be imprisoned up to six years 
The practice of flogging, branding, and 
incarceration continued to be considered 
by Delaware as a deterrent to its thieves, 
forgers, and receivers of stolen goods. 

The tariff, ever-present bugaboo of 
politics, was sharing the center of the 
political spotlight, even as it does today. 
The South, observing the rising influence 
of the West, recognized her powerless- 
ness to continue her influence in Con- 
gress. She watched with jealous impo- 
tence the increasing population of the 
states where slavery was not allowed, 
and she saw a steady trek into that west- 
ern territory made “forever free’’ by the 
Compromise of 1820. A bill for the bet- 
ter collection of the revenue provided the 
occasion for a two year controversy 
over the tariff, which was to put Souih 
Carolina in the forefront as the cham- 
The 
sectionalism which had been emerging 
for a decade suddenly burst forth into 


pion of the Southern viewpoint. 
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Bitter attacks were made on 


full view. 
the states and men of the North, and 
against the “unfair majority” in Con- 


gress. The Webster-Hayne debate was 
the most spectacular of these, but not the 
only one. Said Representative George 
McDuffie of South Carolina, in pro- 
testing against the tariff duties so ex- 
tremely distasteful to his state, ‘““What 
right has Congress to destroy the inter- 
est of one entire section of this confed- 
eracy, to promote the interests of the 
other sections?’ And his colleague, 
James Blair, added, that although South 
Carolina did not wish to separate from 
the Union, her citizens would not be- 
come slaves to northern manufacturers. 
“If South Carolina cannot remain in the 
confederacy on fair, equitable and con- 
stitutional terms,—she will leave you 
with her best wishes for your happiness 
and independence”. That there was lit- 
tle question in their minds but what such 
a course would prove beneficial to the 
South, Mr. McDuffie’s picture of the ef- 
fect of such a dissolution shows. He 
said that the southern states would ex- 


port to foreign countries about 
$40,000,000 worth of goods yearly, 
and as there would be no_ system 


of legislative 
with 


interfere 
they could 
amount. Charles- 
ton would be the second largest city in 
America inside of ten years, and all the 
southern cities would have a correspond- 
ing increase. 


plunder to 
their 
import an 


enterprise, 
equal 


In place of Boston, New 


York, Providence and Lowell, wealth 
and capital would be transferred to 
Charleston, Augusta, Savannah and 


Columbia. The secession of the cotton- 
growing states would produce a scene of 
desolation in the region of the mills and 
factories of New England. 

The bright and glowing prospects thus 
depicted for the South were never real- 
ized. lit was another thirty years before 


NS 
NSN 


South Carolina and the other states took 
the radical action suggested by Mc- 
Duffie. His prophecy of scenes of deso- 
lation and ruin unfortunately came to 
fruition—but in the cotton-fields and 
plantations of his own southland; and 
the wheels of New England mills 
hummed busily on with ever-increasing 
industry. 

There was a noteworthy change in the 
Southern attitude towards slavery in 
1830. Heretofore, the institution of 
slavery had been only half-heartedly de- 
fended by southerners. Many southern 
leaders, a few churches, and several mis- 


sionary societies, had even been in 
sympathy with plans for gradual 


emancipation. But this year a different 
spirit manifested itself; the previous ex- 
cuses offered slaves 
changed to justification, then to positive 
praise of slavery, and finally to an atti- 
tude that branded as disloyal to the south 
any mention of a change in the status of 
the slaves. 

In the North there was little conscious 


for possessing 


anti-slavery feeling. Even the seizure of 
two fugitive slaves in Boston did not 
create more than a ripple of excitement. 
But the abolitionists were busy with re- 
newed energy. In March, William 
Lloyd Garrison was forced to stop pub- 
lishing the Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation, and he was put into prison for 
libel. After his release in June, he de- 
voted his efforts to preparing for publi- 
cation, the Liberator, the first issue of 
which was to appear on January 1, 1831. 
The apathy of the North received a 
severe jolt with that issue and a continu- 
ous shaking-up of its slumbering con- 
sciousness as long as the Liberator 
lived. 

Prohibition is absorbing our attention 
in 1930. Yet we manage to find time to 
go to the theatre or the movies, attend 
church, go for long rides in our automo- 
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biles, read the papers, magazines and 
books, listen to the radio, dabble in 
stocks, and hunt for desirable steam- 
heated apartments. 

The nature of the Union was the all- 
important topic of discussion in 1830. 
Yet they found time to go to the theatre, 
attend church, go for long rides in their 
buggies, read the papers, magazines, and 
books, visit with each other to discuss 
current topics, buy lottery tickets with 
great regularity, and go into the woods to 
cut the firewood for their own homes. 

A hundred years have brought unpre- 
cedented changes. Never has a century 
in the history of the world witnessed 


such transformations in material com- 
forts. Yet, despite these marvelous 
changes in things, have we not over- 
looked a rather significant point which 
ought to be considered? The people of a 
century ago ate and slept; they laughed 
and they cried; their emotions were 


stirrel as ours are stirred; they 
loved and they hated ; and _ they 
were ever seeking happiness! But 


that one great constant, the one unvary- 
ing characteristic of all the ages, the one 


fundamental basis for all our judgments 
and all our comparisons—Human Na- 
ture—remains the same to-day as it was 
a hundred years ago. 
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The Spectal Sesston 


WILLIAM E. 


“SHE 1930 special session of the 
Legislature, so far as definite 
accomplishment of the purpose 

for which it was convened went, was 
pretty near a total loss. The legislators 
were called back by Governor Tobey to 
enact into law the bills embodying the 
the 
appointed by 


recess tax commission 
Huntley N. 
Spaulding, as provided in a resolution 


program of 


Governor 


adopted by the 1927 Legislature. The 
original bilis, introduced in the 1929 


Legislature at the regular session, passed 
the House of Representatives without 
serious Opposition, but while still pend- 
ing in the Senate, were suddenly held up 
and by mutual agreement were sub- 
mitted to the State Supreme Court for 
opinions as to the constitutionality of 
provisions concerning which doubts had 
arisen. 

The Court found the measures essen- 
tially and suggested certain 
changes in the text which the Court said 
would remove questionable provisions 
and when the special session got under 
way the biils had been revamped to con- 
form to the Court’s advice. 
less, 


sound 


Neverthe- 
even before the Legislature was 
reassembled it became apparent there 
had taken place a decided change of 
feeling toward the tax program among 
members of the House who had voted 
for the bills at the regular session. So 
pronounced was this change of heart 
and so open its expression by legislators 
that the fate of the measures in the 
House had become a sporting proposi- 
tion, with the opponents more confident 
of success than the proponents, affording 


a sharp contrast to the situation which 


WALLACE 


existed when the biils slipped through so 
easily ten months earlier. 

At no time was there any difference 
of opinion that the present tax system 
works inequitably on certain classes of 
property. Practically every member of 
the Legislature conceded that legislation 
affording relief to timberland owners 
should be enacted; and the whole recess 
commission program was predicated on 
easing the onerous burden timberland 
More- 


over, there was a_ wide-spread belief 


owners were struggling under. 


that if the recess commission would re- 
organize its plan to conform to popular 
opinion, or prejudice, or whatever was 
working the havoc on the program, there 
was every prospect that a tax program 
would But the 
fused to budge. 


pass. commission re- 
The majority members 


stuck fast to their program and demand- 


ed it in its entirety, or nothing. They 
got nothing. 
The final stand of the recess tax 


commission was admirable. [Everybody 


loves a fighter, despite the rampant 
claims that people are naturally peace- 
loving. Assertions of no compromise 
never fail to stir up the red blood cor- 
puscles. the 
the fighting spirit of the recess commis- 
sion is more manifest in retrospect than 


it was in evidence whie the strife was 


Perhaps admiration for 


on. During the two weeks the special 


session lasted the prevailing spirit was 


one of amused tolerance as the argu- 
ments for and against the bills were 


being made in the committee hearings, 
after those in charge of the bills had 
issued the ultimatum that the original 
program stood and it was all or nothing. 
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The hearings were well attended and the 
presentation oi the good and bad points 
were forcefully made, although these 
were merely repetitions or amplifications 
of the speeches made at the 1929 session. 

This attitude was not due to any lack 
of appreciation of the real need for 
legislation to improve the existing taxa- 
tion system. Nor should it be charged 
up to a frivolous disposition on the part 
of those who treated the session lightly. 
The levity was due to conviction that 
the session was a bootless affair as it 
had become evident the entire tax pro- 


gram could not be _ piloted safely 
through, and that the administration 
leaders were not profiting by the 


example of the obstinate man who led 
his stubborn horse to the trough but 
could not make it drink. 

The proposed income tax was the rock 
on which the recess commission’s legis- 
lative program crashed. The 
tax proposal was never popular, al- 
though the bill was passed by the House 
at the regular session. 


income 


A variety of 
reasons accounted for that action by the 
lower branch. Powerful pressure was 
brought to bear by those behind the tax 
program and some of the representatives 
following the lines of least resistance 
adopted the old legislative custom of 
passing the buck to the Senate, the pro- 
verbial hard-boiled branch of the Legis- 
lature. 

Others who found it more politic to 
yield to the persuasion figured the in- 
come tax was unconstitutional and if by 
chance the Senate passed the bill that 
was sent up by the House, protests 
would be filed and the case taken to the 
Supreme Court, which branch of the 
state government would find the 
invalid and throw it overboard. — Stil’ 
others had their objections to the 
measure softened by the palatable form 
it had taken on when the House commit- 


law 


tee amendments increased the amount of 
exemptions from the original $2,000 for 
the head of a family of dependents to 
approximately the same as the federal 
income tax exemptions. The final draft 
of the bill freed a large majority of the 
legislators from any worries about being 
called on to pay an income tax. 

These alone, of course, wou.d not 
have been enough to account for the 
passage of the tax bills by the House. 
There were many who agreed with the 
recess commission that the program pro- 
vided the only practicable method of 
correcting admitted evils and that the 
income tax, whether liked or not, would 
have to be accepted for the general good. 
That the commission comprised men of 
ability imbued with a desire to render 
unselfish public service was doubted by 
few, if any, and the knowledge that 
they had labored long and _ faithfully 
at great personal sacrifice to familiarize 
themseives with all phases of the tax 
system of New Hampshire developed a 
feeling of confidence in their judgment 
which caused many to submerge their 
own theories which might be in conflict 
with the program in its entirety. 

When the Supreme Court opinions 
were made public it was found that 
those who had voted for the income tax 
bill on the assumption that it was uncon- 
stitutional had guessed wrong. The 
enthusiasm of those who had voted for 
the original bill on the theory that the 
liberal exemptions provided in_ the 
House amendments would leave them 
out of the class of income tax-payers 
evaporated as they pondered the sugges- 
tion of the Court that an exemption of 
more than $2,000 for the head of a 
family might be held unreasonable. This 
return to the original provision of the 
commission exercised a restraining in- 
fluence on some realized _ they 
would not be unaffected. It was demon- 
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strated that the pocket nerve of legisla- 
tors iS Quite as sensitive as it is in private 
citizens who are just minding their own 
business in a self-interested, unofthcial 
capacity. 

The recess tax commissioners were 
not unmindful of the inherent disinciina- 


tion of people to invite the imposition of 


additionai taxes upon themselves. They 
were not so naive as to fancy there 
would be a popular wave ot joytul 


acquiescence sweep over the state when 
the people heard there was a movement 
on toot to have an income tax law 
enacted. But they were confronted with 
the problem of tnding a new source of 
revenue to replace the one they were 
expected to eliminate, or at ieast mate- 
rially reduce, tor the towns that were to 
be deprived of the tax money they were 
receiving from yrowing timber owners 
needed every cent they were getting to 
meet fixed charges. 

The 


carried by the towns are the costs for 


heaviest financial loads being 
the public schools and highways and a 
considerable part of each of these pubic 
expenditures are arbitrarily imposed by 
the state. The commission 
that if the 


away the revenue from the timberiands 


naiurally 


decided state was to take 


the state should make it up. 


out on the school and highway expenses 


Heiping 


was a logical way to aid the towns. ‘i wo 
sources of them- 


selves, an increase in the gasoline toll 


revenue suggested 


Or an income tax. Inevitably, strong 
objections would be raised against 


either. 

The highway problem of the towns 
could be taken care of by having the 
State take the and 
maintenance of the roads, and the gaso- 


over construction 
line tax was the natural source of in- 
come for that purpose. Governor 
Spaulding had gone on record in favor 


of the state paying for the highways and 
it was reported the recess commission 
that the 


deliberations. Lf was cor- 


shared view at one 
that 


rect the plan was abandoned, possibly 


stage ot 


report 


influenced by the fact that proceeds from 
the gasoline tax must be used exclusively 
on the highways, under a ruling by the 
That 
necessary to find other revenue to meet 
the the 


Supreme Court. would make it 


school costs otf which 


towns 
would have to be relieved. 

Again, it is not unlikely that an im- 
portant factor in the decision to drop the 
gasoline tax and take up the income tax 
was the knowledge that Governor Tobey 
in his campaign had taken a decisive 
stand against any increase in either the 
Any 


bil that was passed by the Legislature 


gasoline tax or registration fees. 
would require the approval of the Gov- 
ernor to become a law. At any rate, the 
recess commission’s final choice was an 
income tax and as things worked out 
this proved as distasteful to the people 
as the gasoline tax was to the Governor. 

A strenuous effort was made by the 
supporters of the recess commission pro- 
gram to demonstrate that an income tax 
did have popular approval. This sup- 
port was powerful and well organized 
and of a kind that had often in the past 
exercised a telling influence on legisla- 
it did 


tion effective.y at the regular session, as 


tors. As a matter of fact func- 
the House votes on the tax bills proved. 
The belated decision to send the bills t 
the Supreme Court before the bills had 
reached the voting stage in the Senate 
left the 
the upper 
The general impression was that the 


undetermined resuit of the 


efforts to win over branch. 
Senate was unlikely to pass the bills 
intact as they came up from the House 
and the sudden decision of the adminis- 
tration to drop further efforts to push 
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through the measures pending an au- 
thoritative utterance on their validity 
strengthened that belief. 

Among the more active advocates of 
adoption of the recess commission pro- 
gram were officers of the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire 
were concerned about 
measures for the relief of the timber- 
iand owners and who were in favor of 
any steps that would contribute to the 
forest conservation so much needed in 
Officers of the State Farm 
the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs also actively supported 


Forests, who 


this state. 
Bureau and 
the tax program, but they were unable 
to get united backing from House mem- 
bers identified with those organizations, 
apparently because all members would 
not accept resolutions endorsing forestry 
relief as an endorsement also of the in- 
come tax, which had become linked up 
with the timber tax problem. Officers 
of other organizations usually found 
aligned with the Farm Bureau in legis- 
lative propaganda joined in the chorus 
demanding the passage of the tax bills, 
but they could not make a dent on the 
opposition, which although unorganized 
and good-natured was steadfast in its 
refusal to support the program. 

The press of the state, with very few 
exceptions, was opposed to the income 
tax, refusing to accept the recess com- 
mission’s dictum that the imposition of 
an income was the only solution of the 
problem of providing a more equitable 
The editors, as 
a rule, took the position that the remedy 
proposed would create a condition of 
affairs than the condition for 
which a cure was being sought. It was 
contended that the income tax in addi- 
tion to being an unmitigated nuisance 
would also make necessary a large in- 
crease in the 


tax on growing timber. 


worse 


already too numerous 
retinue of persons on government pay- 


Another contention which carried 
weight was the assertion that the recess 
commission was creating a new source 
of revenue without affording any relief 
to the general property tax-payers, who 
in some cases were as much over-taxed 
as the timberland owners. 

The defeat of the tax program leaves 
the issue still up in the air and the out- 
look is that taxation will figure promi- 
nently in the session of the Legislature 
which wiil convene next January. Mem- 
bers of the recess commission will be 
back in the House and indications are 
that they have not given up hope they 
have better luck with their bills 
another time. In view of their experi- 
ence at the last regular and special ses- 
sions it may be expected they will make 
changes in the old program and possibly 
will not attempt to put through such an 
elaborate and comprehensive program. 

Governor Tobey declared when he 
called the special session that the present 
Legislature is tax-minded and he prob- 
ably was right. 


rolls. 


may 


Although the members 
showed they were not so bent on enact- 
ing tax legislation that they would take 
anything that was offered, they did 
demonstrate they are open-minded and 
desirous to acquire additional informa- 
tion on the subject by authorizing the 
appointment of a new interim commis- 
sion to make a study of methods of tax- 
ing retail stores to replace the existing 
system which according to some mer- 
chants works to the advantage of the big 
chain store systems and much to the 
disadvantage of the smaller stores. 
However, while the special session 
was a flop so far as solving the immedi- 
ate tax problems goes, it was not alto- 
gether useless. There was some talk 
heard about legislators resenting the 
back to Concord for the 
special session on the ground that it was 
a waste of their time and the state’s 
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money, but if there ever was any such 
feeling it had worn off when the time 
for the session arrived. Generally 
speaking the legislators appeared to be 
having a very pleasant reunion and 
while they were marking time until the 
hearings in committee on the tax pro- 
gram were over and they could vote on 
the bills, several measures of importance 
to various towns were put through and 
made possible improvements that are 
needed but which would have had to wait 
another year but for the special session. 

Among the bills passed was one creat- 
ing another recess commission to grapple 
with a problem that ranks fairly equal 
if not above taxes, namely highways. 
This commission is to endeavor to work 
out a plan for the designation of a 
system of secondary highways to be 
constructed and maintained by the state. 


It looks as if road building is to be a 
major industry in New Hampshire for 
some time to come. 

The Legislature also amended the law 
relating to the exemption from taxation 
of property owned by religious and char- 
itable organizations, with the object of 
doing with the 
exemption privilege in ways that were 
never intended. 


away application of 
This act was directed 
at summer camps, sponsored by organi- 
that under certain conditions 
would be entitled to the exemption. The 
summer camps have been increasing by 


zations 


leaps and bounds in recent years and 
most are claiming exemption to whic 
the officials hold 


rightly entitled, inasmuch as the camps 


town they are not 


are being conducted in a commercial 


rather than a _ religious or charitable 


manner. 














Simplicity Versus Complexity 


JOSEPH L. 
OR THE fourth time since 1900 
the voters of New Hampshire 


have elected members of a Consti- 
tutional convention. At each of the five 
sessions of the three conventions which 
have passed into history, forest taxa- 
tion has been one of the chief topics 
of discussion. Five times the voters 
of the state have failed to pass amend- 
ments proposed for the purpose of 
permitting the legislature tu solve the 
problem of forest taxation. At most 
of the intervening sessions of the legis- 
lature some special legislation — rela- 
tive to suspending taxes upon growing 
wood and lumber has been attempted 
or put through. Upon interrogation by 
the legislature the Supreme Court has 
ruled that the legislature may make stat- 


utes temporarily suspending taxes upon 


standing timber. When obtained, the 
legislature which obtained this favorable 


that 
convention 


ruling has refused to act. Now 
this fourth 


faces the forest tax problem, how will 


Constitutional 


it seek to solve that problem? 

The answer to that question lies with 
the future. Whoever attempts to answer 
it before the convention adjourns is very 
likely to get a reputation for being a poor 
However, it seems that some- 


, 


prophet. 
thing may be gained from reviewing 
past experiences. 

During the thirty years which the cam- 
paign for a forest tax statute has been m 
progress the insistent demand of the for- 
est conservationists has been for a sever- 
ance tax, also known as a cutting tax or 
yield tax. Each time the issue has come 
up, the emphasis in the discussion has 
been upon the statute to be used rather 
than upon the constitutional or economic 


RICHARDS 


principles involved. To be sure, op- 
ponents of the proposed statute have 
used unconstitutionality as a defense, 
but now the Supreme Court has affirmed 
the legality of such a statute. The effect 
of any appreciable tax upon standin, 
trees, as such, in encouraging premature 
cutting has been demonstrated so many 
times since history began to be written, 
that this economic effect of taxation is 
usually recognized without discussion as 
a sad and ominous fact. Now that the 
legislature itself has thrown the yield tax 
out, the results can properly be blamed 
upon the character of 
proposed. 


the statute 

Few characterizations of the yield tax 
are more concise or more accurate than 
that given by Prof. Filibert Roth, or- 
ganizer and first dean of the University 
of Michigan Forestry This 
leader in establishing the science of for- 


School, 


estry in America spent his boyhood 
among the forests of Switzerland and 
southern Germany. His young man- 
hood was devoted to study at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and teaching and 
working in the forests and rural dis- 
tricts of that state during its greatest 
lumbering activities. The prime of his 
life was spent co-operating with Dr. 
Fernow in the work of organizing the 
Forestry Division in the General Land 
Office of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior and with Fernow in starting a 
forestry school at Cornell. For twelve 
years thereafter, at the University oi 
Michigan, he devoted himself to organ 
izing and conducting classes and direct- 
ing forestry research, before he ex- 
pressed his mature opinion of forest 
yield taxes, which is given in his text 
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book “Forest Valuation” page 119, sec- 
tion h. 1. It is as follows: 
The 


owner of a small forest cutting a few 


“A yield tax is inconvenient. 


poles or a few cords of wood finds it 
This 
leads to exemption for domestic use, as 
But it 
is hard to set limits in these exemptions, 


bothersome to record and report. 
is done in the Connecticut law. 


they lead to confusion and bad practice. 
With large owners it becomes necessary 
to take the word of the owner, it pries 
into his affairs and has ali objections 
commonly claimed for income taxes. The 
local tax official has added a great deal 
to his labor and where the matter is left 
optional it involves inspection of state 
foresters, who lack help, money and ex- 
perience. 

“For a regulated forest property (in 
which the cut is regulated to the growth 
so as to give equal annual or frequent 
periodic yields) there is no occasion to 
use a yield tax ; it can be assessed as easi- 
ly as a farm and taxed exactly the same 
way.” 
ours). 


(The explanatory parenthesis is 


In these two brief paragraphs written 
in 1916 Prof. Roth has expressed the 
point of view of many average assessors 
and men of affairs in New Hampshire 
and has exonerated the men who voted 
to throw out the yield tax, from the 
charge made in some quarters that in 
so doing they acted the part of cringing 
politicians. 

These men were not easi:y misled. 
They refused to try to cure one evil by 
adding two more. They refused to add 
two complicated, inquisitorial tax stat 
utes to the burdens of the people in order 
to cure the maladjustments of a much 
simpler and more easily understood and 
enforced tax custom, which the average 
New Hampshire assessor has the ability 
to enforce and adjust equitably, if not 
interfered with by finicky statutes based 


upon misinterpretations of the sound 
principles laid down in the tax clauses 
of the Constitution. 

Ever since efforts to tax the stumpage 
price of standing timber (a tax not con- 
templated when those clauses were writ- 
ten) gave rise to our present forest tax 
problem, New Hampshire assessors have 
been adjusting that tax to conform with 
mercy and common sense. The tradi- 
tional custom has been to assess rural 
property reasonably upon its va'ue as a 
means of producing and enjoying a liv- 
ing. Assessors have applied the spirit of 
this traditional policy to <imber as well 
as they could. Most of them have been 
men of mature years and judgment, and 
they have used that judgment when free 
from interference. 

In 1916, the writer made a forest tax 
survey of some twenty New Hampshire 
towns. He remembers in particular one 
elderly assessor, who was having an al- 
tercation with our tax commission over 
certain timber assessments. This asses- 
sor explained how certain groves of 
timber trees in one part of the town con 
stituted an important item in the scenery 
that made the summer 
colony and how the loss in land value 
and 


setting of a 
personal which 
would probably result from these groves 
being forced onto the lumber market by 


property taxes, 


heavier assessment, might easily more 
than equal any assessment that could be 
made on the trees. Tax 
Commission vigorously for its lack of 


He scored the 


foresight in sending a timber cruiser to 
appraise such a situation and wound up 
by saying: “When | took my oath of 
office as assessor in this town, I swore to 
And, Tax 


Commission, 


use my own best judgment. 
Commission or no Tax 
I will!” 

In another town visited a little later 
the issue with the Tax Commission had 


been cattle assessments. The assessors 
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had refused to boost assessments and 
the Commission had reappraised and re- 
quired the use of its valuations on cattle 
in figuring the tax rate for 1916. The 
next winter was severe and the hay crop 
short owing to wet weather in haying 
time. In the spring of 1917 cattle were 
poorly, herds had been sold out or ma- 
terially reduced, because of the feeling 
among the farmers against the action of 
the Commission, in addition to the reduc- 
The select- 
men were in a quandary. They did not 
think it right to use the Tax Commis- 
sion’s per capita valuations under the 
Neither did they want 
agents of the Tax Commission in town 


tions caused by conditions. 


circumstances. 


again. So they assessed each herd at 
what they thought was its fair value and 
then divided their herd valuations by the 
per capita values used by the Commission 
the year before. This told them the 
number of cattle to report as having 
been assessed. Their action was subter- 
fuge, but, also, it was rough justice and 
The letter of the statute 
with the 


common sense. 
was violated in accordance 
spirit of the Constitution. 

In several of the towns visited the 
writer learned directly that gentlemen's 
agreements existed to take care of the 
inadvisability of making full price as- 
sessments upon standing timber. In 
others he sensed the existence of such 
agreements. Also, he has been aware ct 
such agreements relative to other types 
of property. These gentlemen’s agree- 
ments are arrived at either in closed con- 
ference or by threats of destructive 
lumbering openly made to inspire cau- 
tion upon the part of the assessors. How- 
ever crude may be the methods which 
cause these understandings, their ob- 
servance serves to mitigate the evil ef- 
fects of statutes, which in their applica- 
tion appear to be lacking in moral and 
legal as well as economic principles. Men 


who have thoughtfully built up these 
understandings, based upon experience 
and mutual confidence, naturally resent 
the activities of those sticklers for the 
letter of the statute, which only serve 
to emphasize its weak points. They are 
skeptical regarding new statutes which 
likewise threaten the stability of these 
understandings. If a method can be 
found to give legal confirmation to such 
understandings, and to provide legal 
means for making similar agreements 
which are needed, present help will be 
had in the matter of forest taxation. 

A judge of the New Hampshire Su- 
preme Court has suggested the vital legal 
points in a method of providing a means 
for making open agreements relative to 
forest taxes. He notes that the legis- 
lature has the right to make tax exemp- 
tions and that the state and its con- 
stituent municipalities have the right to 
make contracts. He suggests _ that 
a statute be written permitting the state 
and its municipalities to make exemp- 
tions in exchange for registered con- 
tracts relative to the taxation of forest 
properties. 

This is strictly a legislative matter and 
does not call for action by a Constitu- 
tional convention. 

The judge’s suggestion was made with 
the idea of permitting contracts ending 
with a yield tax, but it is equally appli- 
cable to permitting contracts by which a 
ground tax may be assessed upon wild 
land devoted to forest instead of the gen- 
eral property tax. The methods of as- 
sessing ground taxes on forest land are 
as simple as those used for assessing 
land devoted to farming or any other 
common use. They are described in all 
reputable works on forest valuation. 

If thought advisable the prospective 
parties to these contracts might be given 
the right to choose between the yield tax 
and the ground tax and after a reason- 
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able period of experience, the more 
popular method might be made compul- 
sory upon the expiration of existing con- 
tracts. With this in view yield tax con- 
tracts should be limited to the reasonable 
rotation of the existing forest crop. Be- 
cause a ground tax yields a steady reve- 
nue, determined by computations of 
value based upon estimated income at the 
start, and later upon actual income, con- 
tracts including this form of forest tax 
need not be so limited. Also, the ten- 
dency of ground taxes, levied annually, 
is to encourage regulation of the cut io 
yield a steady income to the owner simi- 
lar to the steady revenue which this tax 
yields to the state. 

In this connection further quotation 
from Prof. Roth seems to be to the point. 
Still referring to the yield tax, on page 
119 of “Forest Valuation” he says: 

“For isolated tracts, not really man- 
aged as forest it may bridge over, but is 
not satisfactory enough to recommend 
for permanent practice. To receive a 
yield tax once in eighty years introduces 
too many chances for cheating the buyer 
of such property and the community. 

“For a beginning, the yield tax is to 
be recommended to get away from the 
present methods, but the tax collecting 
practice in rural properties will work 
for a return to the property tax, proper- 
ly regulated by computations based on 
actual income.”” On page 112, he says: 

“The general tendency in forest taxa- 
tion in Europe is toward some form of 
income tax, but it is doubtful if ground 
tax and property tax will ever be en- 
tirely dispensed with. An _ important 
and interesting fact is that forestry as a 
business is not only possible but thrives 
under a variety of methods of taxation 
and that in the best forest districts, 
Wurttemburg, Saxony, and Baden, the 
oldest form of ground tax is still em- 
ployed. 


“This clearly proves that it is not so 
much a matter of method of taxation as 
it is an understanding of forestry as a 
business and a sense of justice which is 
needed here, as in many other lines of 
taxation. The application of some one 
simple method by one authority, as 1s 
done today in the United States for farm 
property, would certainly be preferable 
to the irregular variety of taxation, in 
method, rate and authority of most Euro- 
pean countries.” 

In the interests of simp icity, the Con- 
stitutional convention can do two things. 
It can express more fully the fundamen- 
tally sound intention of the present tax 
clauses to see to it that taxation shall be 
in payment for value received. This 1t 
can do by an amendment providing: 
“that taxes shall be reasonable and pro- 
portional to the value of public grants 
and services rendered or accorded to the 
tax payer through the property or 
privileges assessed to be taxed.” It can 
forestall further complication of our tax 
laws. This it can do by providing that: 
“The General Court shall make no 
statute or law for the levy of taxes which 
prescribes, requires or involves the use 
of self-assessment coerced by threat of 
fine, confiscation or imprisonment or 
which requires for the equitable enforce- 
ment of such assessment any form of 
espionage, public examination, search, or 
seizure of private papers or effects with- 
out warrant from a court of competent 
jurisdiction.” 

The 


confirm 


amendments will 
Hampshire’s 


first of these 


New 


tax policy. 


traditional 
Through judicial and legis- 
lative interpretation it offers a hope for 
the gradual and elimination of 
those petty taxes which hamper con- 
structive business effort. The second 
amendment, by forestalling further at- 


sane 


tempts of tax legislation which has the 
flavor of tyranny and which serves tw 
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increase both public and private over- 
head, makes a bid for an increase of 
prosperity. 

Prosperity should broaden the tax 
base by broadening the economic shoul- 
ders of all agricultural and industrial 
undertakings, including forestry, which 
must bear the tax burden regardless of 
how cheaply or how expensively the bur- 
den is imposed. 

lf New Hampshire is to have tax laws 
which can be enforced with justice and 
satisfaction to all, they must be simple in 
order that they may be easily under- 
stuod and appreciated by all. The every 
day working citizen has little time in 
which to become a tax expert. 

When complex tax laws force him to 
hire tax experts in self defense, he learns 
a great deal about the loopholes in the 
complex statutes which increase his over- 


head by forcing him to resort to experts. 
He realizes that loopholes lead to tax 
evasion. 
honest folks do not look for the loop- 
holes, these complex tax statutes and 
the equally complex rulings which are in- 
corporated with them in their applica- 
tion, become super taxes upon honesty. 

More than half of those who voted 
on the complex tax program proposed 
at the recent special session of the legis- 
lature seem to have sensed these diffi- 
culties. The votes they cast, whether in 
tentially so or not, were. votes in favor 
of simplicity. Their decision appears to 
have been the climax of thirty. years of 
agitation for more complexity in our tax 
statutes. At the Constitutional conven- 


tion it appears that the tax campaign will 
again center about the issue of simplicity 
versus complexity. 





He perceives that because the 
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From a Peddler’s Cart to a Profession in 
One Life Span 


The following article has been prepared by Dr. George H. 


Brown, who is treasurer 


of the Brown & Burpee Company, and has been president of the Board of Examiners 


of Optometry of N. H. since 1911. 
Dr. 


development and the use of spectacles 


Brown has unquestionably observed 
and 


and participated 
in the 


the 
optical detects with 


more compietely in 
treatment of 


spectacles, than any other one man in this country. 


ITHOUT doubt, 

errors of refraction disqualify 

more people for usefulness and 

comfort than any other known defect. 
The author of this sketch was born in 

a little red house, in Hill, N. H., June 
Ist, 1847, and was surrounded by the 


uncorrected 


small farmer’s environment of the time 
and place such as few people of the pres- 
ent day can comprehend. While 
school curriculum embraced the three 
R's, in a school house of the dry goods 
box variety, he never had a teacher who 
could pass the sixth grade today. He 
was traveling selling spectacles before 
his sixteenth birthday, and he was 
thoroughly enamored with what he was 


his 


pleased to call a profession, even in 
those early days. The only sales this 
boy peddler made his first day, less than 
sixteen years of age, were seven pairs of 
spectacles; while he carried and showed 
a multitude of useful and ornamental 


merchandise. It would seem that 


fate 
environment or 
shaped this boy’s course. 


was the latter, because his 


or destiny, heredity, 
Perhaps it 
father had 
been a spectacle peddler for many years. 
At that time there were no lenses ground 
in this country—good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. Lenses of all kinds were imported, 
and were of very inferior material and 
workmanship, but they were the best to 
be had. They were all numbered in th 
inch system and, with the inch varying 
in length in different countries, and also 


with the most crude and careless factory 
methods, there was no certainty, nor 
much probability, of getting a prescrip- 
tion correctly filled. 

While now, with the metric system 
universally used in all optical measure- 
ments, and standard test lenses available 
to all optometrists for verifying pur- 
poses, there is no chance for mistakes 
Again, sunlight or electric light may 
be too rich in some parts of the spectrum 
need 
Doing this in- 
telligently and making the eyes of the 
worker more comfortable, is one of the 
newer achievements. Again, optical 
glass of a quality never dreamed of be- 
fore is now made, that 
to the 


for some eyes and they lenses 


that modify these rays. 


presents less 
light. It 
took many years of the most painstaking 
work by chemists and physicists to pro- 
duce a formula and apparatus to make 
our present crown and flint glass. En- 
tirely satisfactory lens material is at the 
fountainhead of perfect lenses. 

The optician is today, and has been for 
a number of years past, the mechanic 
who makes the glasses from the pre- 
scription that the optometrist has writ- 
ten. The two parts of the work former- 
ly combined in one person are today, 
just as distinct and separate as the med- 
doctors’ work and the druggists’ 
and they relatively the 


obstacle passage of 


ical 
occupy same 
place. The correct making of prescrip- 


tions or compound lenses such as many 
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people require, is a matter of scientific 
nicety that often requires a lens, vary- 
ing in power in every meridian of the 
visual circle, and is ground to an exact- 
ness unapproachable in the not distant 
past. 

Today, we of the United States and 
especially of New England, are better 
equipped than any country on earth 
to take care of the sight needs of its 
people. We have a larger per cent of 
scientifically trained eyesight examiners 
here. And we are in immediate touch 
with the highest class service men in 
the mechanical field, that any people 
have. Instead of using inferior mate- 
rial ourselves, from a long distance away, 
as we formerly were obliged to do, we 
are shipping optical goods in great quan- 
tities to the ends of the earth; not on'y 
lenses, but mountings as well. In fact, 
the whole world is using our optical 
products to a large extent. 

Again on the professional side the 
most delicate instruments have been in- 
vented and perfected by our specialists 
and are being used the world over for 
diagnosing and correcting the most com- 
plicated optical defects, so that the eyes 
of the world are looking to America for 
help along all phases of physiological 
optics. 

The writer has seen this work de- 
velop from the most primitive condition 
conceivable, to the present time, when 
optical imballances and refractive de- 
fects are overcome by prescription lenses 
to the comfort and well being of count- 
less millions. 

Long years ago it began to dawn on 
the writer how much benefit came to cer- 
tain cases with large but simple defects. 
He became very eager for more light. 
For many years of his early practice 
however, there were no publications in 
English that gave any specific informa- 


tion in his chosen field. One publi- 


cation that he obtained, and that he 
studied untiringly had nothing in it, of 
use, then or now. But as soon as Don- 
ders, Helmholtz, and others were issued 
in this country other publications fol- 
lowed in quick And now 
special magazines appear from time to 
time for the enlightenment of the op- 
tometric profession. Then it was that the 
standard and medical dictionaries be- 
came the writer’s 


succession. 


constant companions. 
But before he had acquired a sufficient 
vocabulary for writing prescriptions for 
compound lenses according to modern 
methods, he had ordered a Nachet set 
of trial lenses from Paris, for deter- 
mining optical defects. (This was the 
first set of trial lenses owned or used 
in New Hampshire.) He well remem- 
bers the first prescription that he wrote 
for astigmatism. write this 
from memory today, and 


He could 
prescription 
it proved an una_loyed success. 
Strange as it may seem, with all of 
his limitations, he never wrote a pre- 
days that he 
A new world 
He was mak- 
ing the blind see, and curing headaches 
in many cases. 


scription in those early 
had any complaint from. 


was dawning for him. 


But he was eager to 
gain all of the optical proficiency that 
was possible, and he spent most of his 
leisure hours with special reading and 
study. No doubt he spent many more 
hours with his books and dictionaries. 
than most have, in taking a university 
course. In 1891, he went to Detroit and 
took a course in what he thought then 
the best optical school in the country 
and won the annual gold medal for pass- 
ing the best examination for that year. 
He had the privilege there of observa- 
tion in the eye and ear hospital of De- 
troit; Dr. Owen, the principal of the 
school, being on this hospital staff. He 
speaks of this course here, merely to 
show that he was doing his utmost in 
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these days to become expert in his chosen 
profession. This institution had but a 
very limited course in comparison with 
the four year courses that optometry has 
now in Columbia College, Ohio and 
Rochester Universities and in a number 
of other three year courses. 

He is very proud of what he has been 
able to do in helping to write an optome- 
try regulation law into a!l of the statutes 


of our forty-eight states and also 
into the statute of every country in North 
America. The wearer of  spectac'es 


now, anywhere on this continent, 1s as- 
sured of fairer treatment and a hundred 
per cent better service than before we 
It would be dif- 
ficult for people of the present day and 
acquainted with present conditions, to 
conceive of those that pertained sixty, 
or even twenty-five, years ago. It 1s 
true that the could better get 
along with former conditions then, than 
they could with the same conditions at 
the present time. 


had these regulations. 


world 


For the hours of time 
in close work that the world now calls 
for in many fields of activity, demands 
the best sight obtainable. Only lenses >f 
the crudest material and poorly ground 
were obtainable when the writer began 
practice, and the best then, were the 
lenses that gave the best vision, whether 
the wearer got 100 per cent, 50 per 
cent, or 25 per cent of visual accuracy. 
Then, three eye frames were the stand- 
ard for every one, no matter what their 
facial measurements, or how 
separated 
were 


widely 
These 


were no 


were their eyes. 


right because there 


others. Now all kinds of frame meas- 
urements are made and lenses are re- 
quired many times larger than formerly. 
fitted persons in 
those days were the well to do families, 
who had good “family spectacles.” These 
spectacles, that had been in the family 
for generations and 


Perhaps the best 


for which good 


money had been paid, were generally of 
a little better quality than the usual run 
of spectacles. Then, there were no 
problems as to whether the “family 
spectacles” were right or not—because 
it had been a family tradition, in that 
family, that if any one could not see in 
these did not need any. 
reader in the family, if he 
could see in the “family spectac'es,” read 
aloud to the assembled household and 


glasses, he 
The _ best 


the reader’s eyes were not injured much, 
even though the glasses were not just 
right, because the news contained in the 
weekly paper was soon broadcasted, and 
for many hours afterward, there was 
not much need for glasses. 

As the writer of this article has said, 
his life purpose, to make spectacles the 
greatest help possible to those in need, 
led him into all avenues for improving 
general sight conditions and so he became 
a charter member of the New England 
Optical Association, the first optical or- 
ganization in the United States. From 
then on, regular meetings were held in 
Boston, with regular courses of study 
under the direction of professors from 
Harvard College and others. 
We soon had 
a clinic in the Back Bay and with infor- 
mation gained from 


And now 
things began to move. 
lectures, together 
with works from American authors and 
foreign works translated into English, 
we were well supplied with pertinent in- 
formation. Now the vision ahead was 
bright and alluring to men of the writ- 
er’s aims and purposes. 

Soon after the launching of the New 
England Optical Institute the writer, 
with a Boston man, was invited by the 
“opticians” of New York city to assist 
them in the organization of the second 


optical association in this country. Soon 


after this, the American Association was 
formed by the federation of all states 
interested in the great work. With four 
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year courses in many of our great liter- 
ary institutions, we will be constantly giv- 
ing added service to many. The optome- 
trist is now the only man whom our 
forty-eight states stamp specifically as 
an eyesight specialist. 

As compared with the subjects treated 
by different professions, optometry, or 
prescribing lenses for sight defects, 1s 
a very specialized profession. Narrow 
however as this profession now is, it 
will soon be divided into other special 
groups where new discoveries are being 
made, and so applied, that hitherto hope- 
less cases are going to be benefited, it 
is believed. 

Our own Dartmouth college has been 
working for several years on research 
work in the field of optometry under 
the direction of an optometrist from 
Rochester, N. Y. and a physicist, who 
have gone far enough already in their 
findings, so that many cases of discom- 
fort from this part of the 
are seeking help from them. 
of the best known 


country 
Also one 
men of the entire 
world is going regularly for treatment 
with glasses. (This man’s name will be 
furnished if requested. ) 

Optometry is going into the realm of 
research work never done or attempted 
before. According to reliable statistics 
there are 200,000 people in New Hamp- 
shire who have optical defects that need 


attention, and many thousands of men 
and women everywhere who would be 
totally unable to do the work that they 
are now doing, without glasses. Many 
estimates have been made and corrobor- 
ated that show that fifty per cent or more 
of the people of North America need 
the attention of a sight specialist and 
three fourths of all those whose cases 
are attended to will probably rely on op- 
tometry for safeguarding their vision and 
remedying reflexes, not attainable with- 
out the help of a competent sight special- 
ist. 

People generally in the past, and many 
persons nowadays, think that if they 
have perfect vision they do not need 
spectacles, but many young people with 
perfect sight have nervous retlexes that 
cause headaches, sore and inflammed 
eyes, nausea, vertigo, nervous indiges- 
tion and many other symptoms that are 
caused by eyestrain, that correct glasses 
would remedy entirely. It is only a 
sight specialist of experience and _ skill 
who can make these corrections. Many 
persons are ignoring these symptoms to 
the great harm of their general health, as 
well as their eyes. A'l those known to 
have sight defects should have a care- 
ful examination once every year and, if 
the symptoms referred to continue, they 
should return for a retest at once. 














An Old White Mountain Guide Book 


CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


BOUT the time of the Civil War, 
A Samuel C. Eastman of New 

Hampshire published an edition 
of his White Mountain Gu.de Book. It 
was a small book, containing 244 pages. 
It is interesting to note therein that “The 
stage fares are this year at unusually 
high rates, which it is hoped will not 
prevail another season.” Also, that the 
fare from New York to Boston was $6, 
from Boston to Gorham, N. H. $6.50, 
from Gorham to the Glen House $1. 
Accordingly, it cost in 1865 $13.50 to 
travel from New York city to the White 
Mountains. At that time the ascent of 
Mount Washington by the “carriage 
road” cost $4. Eastman’s White Moun- 
tain Guide Book describes the Crawford 
House as “a large and new edifice, very 
commodious and agreeable for a summer 
hotel. The hotel is lighted with gas 
throughout and all the sleeping rooms are 
on the first and second floors. There 
is also a station of the American Tele- 
graph Company at the house, with com- 
munication over the summit of Mt. 
Washington to the Glen and to the Pro- 
fiie House, connecting with the line to 
Boston.” 

This White Mountain Guide describes 
Mt. Washington as follows: ‘The acre 
of comparatively level surface on the top 
of the mountain is so completely covered 
with irregular angular rocks, that one 
can scarcely find a smooth place to stand 
upon. The building which first appears 
in sight is the Tip-Top House. This 
is used at present as a dining-room. A 
little to the east, and somewhat below, 
is the Summit House, the first building 


The interior is divided into two prin- 
cipal rooms, each of which is heated by 
a stove. Around these fires the shiver- 


inz guests crowd and present about the 


same appearance as travellers in Janu- 
ary stopping to warm themselves at a 
country inn. In the rear of the main 
rooms are narrow dormitories, furnished, 
since the opening of the carriage road, 
with comfortable beds and other appli- 
ances for a good night’s rest. Every 
inch of space within the building appears 
to be turned to some account. The tops 
of the lower rooms are ceiled with cotton 
cloth and the sides, formed of rough 
stone walls, are now ceiled with boards 
and papered. In deep recesses are good 
glass windows, increasing very materi- 
ally the comfort of the place.”’ 

And there is this description of the 
view from Mt. Washington’s summit. 
“In the west, through the blue haze, are 
seen in the distance the ranges of the 
Green Mountains. To the north-west, 
under your feet, are the clearings and 
settlements of Jefferson, the waters of 
Cherry Pond and, farther distant, the 
village of Lancaster, with the waters of 
Israel's River. The Connecticut is not 
visible. To the north and_ north-east, 
rise up boldly the great peaks of the 
White Mountain range,—Jefferson, 
Adams and Madison. A little farther 
to the east are seen the numerous and 
distant summits of Maine. On _ the 
south-east, close at hand, are the dark 
and crowded ridges of the mountains 
in Jackson, and beyond, the conical sum- 
mit of Kearsarge. Still farther, it 1s 


said, the ocean itself has sometimes 


ever erected on the mountain. The been distinctly visible. Almost exactly 
Summit House was erected in 1852. south are the shining waters of the beau- 
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tiful Winnipesaukee. At your feet is 
the broad valley surrounded by moun- 
tains, through which wind deviously the 
sources of the Ammonoosuc; and beyond 
this, the little village of Bethlehem is 
dimly visible.” 

And this White Mountain Guide de- 
scribes thus New Hampshire’s famous 
Profile. “There it is, a colossal, com- 
pletely symmetrical profile, looking down 
upon the valley from its lofty height, 
perfectly distinct and clear. 
out, with the 
this sculpture. 
Every portion of the face is there upon 
the solid mountain steep. 
stern, projecting, massive brow, as 
though stamped with the thought and 
The 
straight, finely cut and sharply outlined. 
The thin, senile lips are parted, as 
though about to utter the thunders of 
majestic speech. The well 
thrown forward, with exact proportion- 
ate length, betokening the hard, obstinate 
character of the ‘Old Man,’ 
faced with such unmoving steadiness the 
The Sphinx of the 
desert must acknowledge its inferiority 


Nature has 


carved most accurate 


chiseiling, astonishing 


There is the 


wisdom of centuries. nose is 


chin is 


who has 


storm of ages. 
to this marvelous face upon the moun- 
tain. When seen in the morning, as the 
mists float up from the valley beneath 
and along its ponderous 
looms into larger proportions still, and 
with the heavy gray beard, which some- 


features, it 


times settles upon its chin and down its 
breast, it seems like the face of some 
hoary patriarch of antiquity. 

“Tt is not advisable,’ says one of the 
admirers of the Old Man of the Moun- 


tain ‘to go to take your first look at him 
when the sun lights up the chasm of his 
granite cheek and the cavernous mys- 
tery of his bent brow. Go to him when, 
in the solemn light of evening, the moun- 
tain heaves up from the darkening lake 
its vast wave of luxuriant foliage. Sit 
on one of those rocks by the roadside, 
and look, if you can, without awe, at 
the granite f its linea- 
ments, supernatural in its size and posi- 


face, human in 
tion, weird-like in its shadowy mystery, 
but its sharp outline wearing an expres- 
sion of mortal sadness, that gives it the 
most fascinating interest.’ 

“It was doubtless an object of venera- 
tion to the aboriginal inhabitants. To 
the whites, however, it has been little 
known till within the last forty years. 
In the early part of the present century 
(the 19th), the road that passes along 
this way was laid out, and in clearing 
the land of the trees that impeded the 
path, the Profile was discovered. Since 
that time it has been an object of the 
most absorbing interest. It has been 
ascertained that the height of the ‘Old 
Man’ is very nearly fifteen hundred feet 
above the level of the little lake below 
it, and that the length of the face is from 
The Profile un- 
dergoes many changes, according to the 


sixty to eighty feet. 
point of observation. One can spend an 
hour or two no more profitably than 
by gazing upon its fascinating and won- 
derful lineaments, and he will return to 
look upon it once more, that it may be 
the last remembrance, ere he bids fare- 
well to this delightful spot.” 
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HE amazing revelations of the 

lax discipline maintained by the 

head of the Boston police de- 
partment brought out in the hearings on 
the career of Oliver B. Garrett, while 
a member of the liquor and vice squad, 
have been interesting to New Hampshire 
people as much on account of the con- 
trast between the methods of the Boston 
police commissioner and this state’s out- 
standing police chief, Michael J. Healy 
of Manchester, as because of the brazen 
practices of Garrett and other officers 
who have been charged with grafting 
on bootleggers and dive keepers by wit- 
nesses produced by the attorney general 
of Massachusetts. 

It is a natural thing to expect there 
would be dishonorable men in a depart- 
ment of twenty-five hundred policemen, 
who would turn a dishonest penny by 
neglecting their oaths of office, and that 
some of them might get away with their 
blackmailing for a long period through 
surreptitious afforded to 
lawbreakers. But that an officer accused 
of questionable practices as many times 


protection 


as Garrett was and with so much de- 


tailed information accompanying the 


accusations which appeared easy of 


verification if even a half-hearted check- 
up was made, could go on year after 
year with his integrity unsullied in the 
minds of his superiors is well nigh in- 
comprehensible to those who have ob- 
served Chief Healy’s rigorous manner 
of dea:ing with comparatively _ petty 
delinquencies of policemen under his 
control. 

Here was an officer in a position to 
exact tribute, or to receive voluntary 
offerings from a class of lawbreakers 
notoriously disposed to pay libera ly to 
law enforcement officers who would be 
conveniently blind to their duty. On a 
salary at no time exceeding twenty-one 
hundred dollars a year, he was_ the 
owner of several expensive automobiles, 
was known to his superiors as a “horse 
drove 


Also 


was a 


racing nut” who entered and 


horses in races around the fairs. 
associates 


among his intimate 


well-known alleged bootlegger with 
whom he was seen frequently at horse 
races and prize fights. Yet charge atter 
charge that he was protecting specified 
lawbreakers, and that he was being paid 
for that protection impressed his supert- 


ors only as absurd, according to their 


testimony. 
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little 
charges reckoned that each in routine 


these 


()f so 


account were 
manner was referred to the captain of 
Garrett’s division, who in turn as lightly 
disposed of the charges by asking Gar- 
rett if they were true and on his prompt 
denial, the captain reported back that 
the charges were unfounded. Even after 
the attorney general had accumulated a 
the 
Boston newspapers had dug up many 


mass of damning evidence and 
circumstantial stories of his doings, the 
commissioner and captain continued to 
express their unbounded confidence in 
Garrett’s integrity. It was only after 


continued hammering away by _ the 
attorney generals prosecuting attorney 
that that the 


methods followed in the investigations 


admissions were made 
of the charges against Garrett were not 
thorough-going. 

On the strength of examinations of 
their bank and other financial accounts, 
the attorney general’s representative ab- 
solved the police commissioner, the 
superintendent and the captain from any 
personal gains resulting from the graft 
from rum-sellers and 


collected vice re- 


sorts, but none of these officials have 
been given a clean bill of heaith so far 
as efficiency as police officials is in issue. 
The superintendent, it should be said, 
came through the investigation in much 
better form than the others, for there is 
no record of his stamp of approval on 
Garrett or other officers who have been 
smirched by testimony educed at the 
hearings. He seems to have been hon- 


estly desirous of a thorough investiga- 


tion of the charges filed, but lacked 
authority to get what he ordered done. 
On one occasion it was admitted by the 
commissioner and the captain that the 
latter went over the superintendent’s 
head and had a case filed when he was 
pressing hard for a more complete sift- 
ing than the others deemed necessary. 
This case involved three policemen 
caught in a raid on a gambling den. 
The Boston police investigation thus 
far has been confined to the activities of 
Garrett and the vice and liquor squad. 
Several besides Garrett have had mat- 
ters disclosed that warrant a grand jury 
investigation, and it looks as if before 
this affair becomes a closed incident the 
the 
general to investigate general conditions 


Legislature will request attorney 
in the Boston police department in order 
that leads already uncovered may be 
followed through. Garrett threatened 
to blow the lid off the police department 
when he was removed from the vice and 
liquor squad. That was an unguarded 
statement to make to newspapermen and 
it was largely a bluff, anyway. The defial 
apparently served Garrett’s purpose 
of getting a retirement on half-pay, and 
But 
others took up his cue and persisted until 


he was satisfied to let things drop. 


the Legislature learned enough to leave 
no other course open than to order an 
investigation, 

Judging from the evidence published 
in the papers, Attorney General War- 
ner’s report to the Legislature which 
will be made later, will give the public 


something to think about. 





Bitter Bread 


LILIAN SUE KEECH 


If the man was a poet, there were none who knew it. 
All day he dictated, now a letter, now a bill, 


But in the spring when an impudent bit 


Of a sparrow hopped on the window sill, 
And chirped, he accepted the invitation, 

And went strolling forth in imaginary woods. 
His subconscious self took a brief vacation 

Away from the wholesale hardware goods. 
He would find pink lilies in cool dark ponds, 

And quick running streams with gleaming trout, 
Wild strawberries, and the delicate fronds 

Of ferns. In the office his voice droned out, 
“Your’s of the eighteenth instance gave 

The market price per ton, of lead.” 
Now the wild strawberry grows on his grave. 

But he can not enjoy it, being dead. 














